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For Friends’ Review 
SIMPLICITY OF FAITH. 


“ Jesus said unto him, 


Arise, take up thy 
John v. 8 


bed and walk.” 
The healing of this man who “had been 
now a long time in that case,” seems to teach 
many lessons, among them the simplicity of 
faith. Day after day had he, longing to be 
rid of the malady which clung to him, been 
at the porch waiting for his turn to step into 
the troubled water and be healed, be made 
whole. Who of us can realize all that those 
words meant to him? Many, many painful, 
wearisome days, and long, wakeful nights 
had beeu his portion. How his whole frame 
must have thrilled with joy at the hope of 
being healed—of being able once more to go 
about his lawful avocation, 
to make his life a burden, with a light heart 
and strong muscles! The remedy seemed 
to him so simple, he had seen so many dis- 


with no disease 
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eased made whole, surely he might be even 
as they ; but he was feeble, and ere he could 
step in another was before him, and he was 
left. Day after day his hopes rose with the 
sun—surely some friendly hand would 
stretched forth to assist him. But none 
came, and night drew on, a witness to hope 
deferred, when hark! from the crowd he 
hears a sweet voice, which says, “ Wilt thou 
be made whole?” He bebolds a face all 
gentleness and love looking upon him, and 
® thinking perhaps a helping hand had come 
at last, he pours forth his sad story. The 
poor man’s eyes must have beamed with joy 
at the thought. But no hand is stretched 
forth to aid him, only that same voice bids 
him “Arise, take up thy bed and walk.” 

What did he do? Did he, because 
help came not in the way he expected, lie 
still, saying, ‘‘ What does he say ?” (for “he 
wist not who it was who healed him”), “ i 
will not try to arise.” Did he thus reason? 
Oh, no; he arose, he walked, and what was 
the secret of this great good which had come 
tv him? He simply believed. He thought 
no more of pool, of help, or crowd; he heard, 
he believed, and was healed. 

Sinner, art thou sin sick? ‘Does an evil 
disease cling fast to thee? Art thou lying 
in the porch waiting for some arm of flesh 
to plunge thee in some troubled pool, to 
make thee whole? Do wearisome days and 
wakeful nights pass and none come for thy 
deliverance? Oh! listen, a nigh 
thee. Itis Jesus. He is speaking, ‘Wilt 
thou be made whole?” Look up to that kind 
face turned so wistfully upon thee, and tell 
thy sad story. That same \ 
“Arise, take up thy bed and walk.” Wilt 
thou not ‘‘ believe” and be ‘‘ made whole?” If 
the poor man had stopped to reason, the sun 
of the last day whose light he was to see, 
might have set, and he not have been saved. 
So, if thou stop to reason that so simple a 
thing cannot save thee, that voice may be 
lost to thee, Jesus may pass on, and thou be 
left to darkness and to doubt. 
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voice is 


sweet voice says, 
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Oh, look not for the Lord: in the earth- 
quake, or the fire, for He may be in the still 
small voice to thee. How many are looking, 
like Naaman, for very wonderful things to 
be wrought in a@*very striking way before 
they can be made whole. Because Elisha 
bade him do so simple a thing as to bathe in 
Jordan, instead of making great show of his 
own power in healing a leper, the ruler 
would not believe, but left in a “‘ rage,” and 
had he not, at the word of his servant, re- 
pented, and in faith followed the prophet’s 
directions, would probably have gone home 
a leper still. Oh, sinner, if He bids thee 
arise, do it; believe. If he bids thee bathe in 
Jordan, do it. Thy own waters of Abana | 
and Pharpar will not suffice. According to 
thy faith it shall be unto thee. Listen, 
then, to the Saviour, for it is He who is 
calling thee ; then shalt thou arise, be made 
whole, and ‘rejoice as a strong man to runa 





race.” : a , 
| 
SPURGEON’S ADVICE TO REVIVAL | 
CONVERTS. 


“Some of you have been converted during 
the past few weeks. I hope a good many of 
you have. Some of you have been converted | 
to God in this place under the meeting held 
in my absence, and some of you at Astley’s| 
theatre under our dear friends of the Agri- | 
cultural Hall. I hope there are a good many | 
of you converted; but do you know what | 
they say? They say about you, ‘ Well, but 
will they stand? Will they last?’ And they | 
say, ‘Is this conversion worth anything?’ | 
Now I do pray you who profess to have found | 
Christ, do not make any sham of it. Do let) 
it be salvation from sin that you have got. 
Salvation from hell—is that what you want? 
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they have built up themselves pulled down 
before Christ can eae. Sup you have 
some ground, and it has an old ramshackle 
building on it, you have to get that out of the 
way. There are plenty of people who havea 
good-for-nothing conversion that wants sweep- 
ing away before God can do anything with 
them. Do pray to the Lord in this way, 
‘Lord, I beseech Thee, save me from my sin, 
Let me have a faith which works, not a faith 
which sends me to sleep; not a faith which 
gives me a dose of opium, and says: There, 
your conscience was like an aching tooth, and 
would not stop aching, but I have stopped it.’ 
Now, ask the Lord to extract that which 
causes pain, to take away that which causes 
the mischief; not to give you a quietness for 


‘atime. Ask fora right spirit and a new 


heart, because remeraber that, whatever I or 
our beloved friends, Messrs. Moody and 


‘Sankey, may say to you about Christ, you 


must be born again, and though it is ‘ only 
believe, and you shall be saved,’ yet for all 
that, if that * only believing’ is of a sort that 
leaves you what you were before, it is not the 
‘only believing’ that will save your soul. 
Evidently it will not save you, for it has left 
you still slaves to your sin. True, real, child- 
like, simple faith in Jesus Christ saves us, 
because it works by love.”"—New York Ob- 
server. 


=a 
From The Christian Union. 


SAVONAROLA. 


BY E. P. DAVIS. 





One turns with almost a shudder from the 
contemplation of the tranquil, loving labor 
which marked the life ot Il Beato to the 
stormy career and tragical end of that great- 
souled, zealous and holy man, Savonarola. 
Born nearly eighty years after the former, he 


That is not the salva‘ion you ought to try | commenced his duties as preacher, then Prior, 
after. It is salvation from sin. That will | of San Marco, within the same year in which 
bring salvation from hell. You know every | Luther was born. It is related of the great 
thief would like to get salvation from going | reformer that, while on his way to the Diet of 
to prison, and that would not be of any par- | Worms he ‘encountered a priest who had 
ticular us? to him. The salvation that is | carefully preserved a portrait of Savonarola. 
worth having is the salvation from thieving|This same priest,a zealous servant of the 
any more; if you get that you will get salva- | church, perceived a sufficient reeemblance be- 
tion from prison too, Salvation from hell is | tween the Italian martyr and the German 
not the matter, but salvation from sinning. | reformer to draw the attention of the latter to 
Now let us see how you live, you converts. |the picture. One day, when the two were in 
You go home, sir, and grow] at your wife. | conversation, he suddenly produced the por- 
You go home, madam, and be snappish at|trait, and with a pointed word of warning 
your servants. You go home, servants, and | held it before the eyes of Luther. But the 
be slovenly over your duty. You, working |latter declared that the lesson taught by it 
man, give half a day’s work for a whole day s | was one of courage rather than fear, and in 
wage. You, master, act the tyrant over your | the year 1523 he published some of Savon- 
men. And then you have been converted, | arola’s expositions of the Psalms; and so it 
bave you? I pray God undo such a conver- | came that, as the writings of the monk were 
sion, and begin again with you. There are |spread through Germany, many friends of the 
lots of people who need to be unconverted be-| Refurmation called him the “Luther of 
fore they are converted—to have the rubbish ' Italy.” Luther himself was wont to class 
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him with those martyrs of the Reformation, | fervid and unsparing denunciation of a sinful 
Jerome of Prague and John of Huss. | world and corrupt church he shook the very 

Savonarola was born at Ferrara in Sep-| walls of Rome, and made the Pope himself 
tember, 1452. He was of noble family, and| tremble. To a calm reviewer of Savonarola’s 
for his early instruction was chiefly indebted | mental condition at this period of his life, it 
to his grandfather, Michele, a physician of | appears almost certain that his unbroken la- 
great celebrity, who was attached to the court | bors of mind and body must have weakened 
of the Duke of Ferrara. his balance power. No sooner was he installed 


Michele was a man of vast erudition, and a 
contemplative and speculative philosopher, 
who, though dying soon after Savonarola 
reached the age of ten, still lived long enough 
to impress upon the boy’s mind something of 
his own temperament. Added to this, there 
was in the youth so much of firm resolution 
and quiet endurance that he seemed able to 
resist all temptations from without or within ; 
but with a conscientiousness which he seems 
to have cultivated until it became almost a 
morbid sentiment, he became impressed with 


as Prior of San Marco than he seemed im- 
pelled to acts which gained for him bitter 
foes, without aiding him in his one great ob- 
ject of life, the reformation of his beloved 
church. He made open war upon Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, whose despotic rule, he wisely 
felt, was detrimental to Florence. He openly 
denounced the sins of the Pope and the peo- 
ple, and proclaimed himself a prophet as well 
as reformer. What a strange interview, at 
the last, that between the great de Medici 
upon his death-bed and the conscientious but 


the idea that only in monastic seclusion could | uncompromising Prior! The prince, profess- 
he escape the exceeding wickedness of the ing to be at peace with all mankind, and ready 
corrupt age in which he was living. He ac-| for the great change, refused certain demands 


cordingly chose the order of St. Dominic, and 
sometime between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-two assumed the vows and dress of a 
Dominican. In the arts, sciences and phil- 
osophy the Dominicans excelled all other 
orders of monkhood, and in Savonarola were 
equally united religious enthusiasm aud strong 
intellectual tastes. But how to break the 
news of his resolution to an indulgent but 
worldly parent, he knew not; so, after many 
struggles, he secretly left bis father’s house 
and took refuge in a monastery at Bologna, 
whence he wrote a touching letter of mingled 
tender regret for the severance of his earthly 
relations to his home, while he drew a toucb- 
ing picture of his aspirations for a higher and 
holier life. There is a kind of fascination in 
the biographies of this wonderful monk as we 
trace his life through its various phases and 
—— 

is sore disappointment and bitter shame 
when he found that monastic life was not 
always a holy, but on the contrary, often a 
most corrupt and evil thing! his wander- 
ings through Lombardy ; his preaching and 
first failure at San Lorenzo; and then his 
long years of warfare with, temporal and 
spiritual foes, until we see him in the last ter- 
rible act of that drama, which gave him a 
martyr’s crown and shed eternal infamy upon 
the Church and State decreeing it. In 1487, 
he was called by the famous Lorenzo de 
Medici to Florence, to San Marco. Within 
a year after his entrance into this convent, he 
began his series of sermons in the conyent- 
garden—sermons which spread his fame rap- 
idly as both prophet and preacher. His 
audience, at first a group who used to stand 
near him under a shubbery of Damascus roses, 
grew in weight and numbers, till through his 


made upon him by Savonarola, for the resti- 
tution of property to those who had been 
wronged in years gone by. And so the great 
man departed this life without the comfort of 
the last offices of the church, while the inflex- 
ible monk returned in silent sternness to the 
shades of San Marco. 

At one time, so great was the influence of 
Savonarola, and so strong his denunciations 
of all forms of social sins, that from time to 
time there were collected on the great square, 
all books of light literature, ante of art 
which were considered demoralizing, mirrors, 

chess, dice, jewels, cosmetics, and even musical 

instruments, and all these were publicly 
burned, midst psalm singing and grave ex- 
hortations of priest and monk. But the hour 
was fast coming when these bonfires were to 
give place to a funeral pile, whose light was 
reflected over all the Christian world. 

As Savonarola grew in power in Florence, 
whose republican government he strove to re- 
instate, and as his influence in the Church in- 
creased, the Pope grew fearful of his popu- 
larity and a life so holy that it was a daily 
condemnation of his own. Still, so desirous 
was he of propitiating the prior, that he sent 
Ludivico to San Marco with certain overtures, 
offering him among other things a cardinal’s 

;hat. “Tell the Pope,” was his reply from the 
pulpit, “tell the Pope I will wear but one red 
hat, and that one at my martyrdom, colored 
with my blood.” 

And so one follows this earnest though often 
misguided servant of God from one scene of 
conflict to another—through the proposed 
“ordeal by fire,” that he might prove his 


divinely appointed mission as prophet and 


priest—till the year 1498, in which he sealed 
his faith by his blood. 
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His enemies had on their side a strong ally | barous and thoughtless custom of our young 
in the person of the Pope, who secretly plotted | men, in the autumn, organizing iu companies 
for the destruction of the man who thus defied | and~shooting small quadrupeds and birds. 
him. After fearful tortures of the Inquisition | These hunting parties destroy large numbers 
(under which his heroic resolution more than | of raccoons, foxes, skunks, mink, weasels and 
once gave way), wounded and weary, he, with | squirrels. It is well known that the skunk, 
two others, was brought before the signory|if not an entirely inoffensive animal, is ex- 
to receive their sentence of death. While | ceedingly useful. Its food consists mainly of 
Savonarola was being stripped of his priestly | insects, and those among the most injurious, 
robes he. was silent and abstracted, like one|such as the May beetle or dorbug. Mink 
who had already finished the work of his | and weasels eat insects, and squirrels,as I am 
Master, but when the bishop said, “I separate | told, besides eating nuts, will in times of hun- 
thee from the church militant and the church ger eat the chrysalides of insects. It is known 
triumphant,” the old undaunted spirit once that all the smaller quadrupeds, even the fox, 








more asserted its sway, a8 Savonarola ex- | 
claimed in a loud, clear tone, “From the 

church militant, but not from the church tri- 

umphant.” Florence has ever borne the 

reputation of having been an ungrateful, rest- 

less republic, forgetful alike of its spiritual 

and temporal benefactors. Almost without | 
protest she gave up her faithful servant into 

the hands of his foes. 

On the feast day of the “ Ascension” there 
were kindled in the great public square three 
fires, in which perished Savonarola, Dominico | 
of Fiesole, together with a timid but holy lay- 
brother. Hundreds of his foes and scores of 
his secret friends, for the time awed into 
silence, beheld the awful spectacle. After- 
wards the ashes were taken to the Ponte 
Vecchio and thence strewed into the Arno. 

For a time the efforts of this wonderful 
man for the restoration of the republic and the 
moral elevation of the church seemed almost 
forgotten, but to-day the name of Savonarola 
is mentioned only with reverence and admir- 
ation. His scriptural expositions are read by | 
the wise and good of every scct, and his cell | 
in San Marco, his books of devotion and even | 
his vestments are objects of peculiar venera- 
tion to visitors from other lands. 


—_________«@e 


Abridged from The American Naturalist. 


THE BALANCE OF LIFE IN NATURE. 





BY A. 8. PACKARD, JR. 





Undoubtedly we have suffered greatly by 
our wanton killing of the smaller birds. We 
are far behind Eurcpean nations in caring 
for the insect-eating birds, and providing 
nests for them about our houses and gardens. 
The Swiss and French have been the most 
far-sighted in this matter of the protection of 
the smaller insectivorous species. The Eng- | 
lish, Scandinavians, and Germans foster them, 
while in our country, teeming as it is with 
hosts of ravaging insects, the smaller birds 
are hunted and persecuted, or if let alone, 
there is no effort made on any extended scale | 
to invite them to our houses and gardens. 

In this connection I may refer to the bar- 


will eat insects when other food is wanting. 

It is said that little harm results from 
shooting birds in autumn, as the breeding 
season is over, and the birds are migrating 
southward, but in the Southern States they 
will prove as useful to agriculture there du- 
ring their long winter residence, and it is a 
selfish policy that would injure the prosperity 
of farmers in one section of the country, 
merely to afford a day’s barbarous pleasure 
to the inhabitants of another. Those birds 
which are shot in considerable numbers at 
such times, as ane and quail, are insec- 
tivorous as well as vegetarians, and of late 
years the quail has been known to render es- 
sential service in consuming the Colorado 
potato beetle. 

In fact this indiscriminate slaughter of 
small quadrupeds and birds tends to destroy 


the balance of nature. That there is a law 


of equilibrium in the distribution of the num- 


bers of animals, may be seen on a moment’s 


examination of well known facts. The cod- 
fish is known to lay several hundreds of 
thousands of eggs, and yet such is the destruc- 
tion of life, that few of the eggs are left un- 
touched by other animals; and of the young 
that hatch, it may be safely said that only a 
pair of adult fish remain. Only two eggs of 
the original hundreds of thousands result in 
accomplishing the end for which so many 
were laid. So among the insects. The queen 
bee is known sometimes to lay during her 
whole life more than a million eggs; during 
the height of the breeding season, under the 
most favorable circumstances, laying from 
two thousand ‘to three thousand eggs, and yet 
how slight is the increase in the numbers of 
the honey bee. It would be an interesting 
study to trace out the causes that cut short 
the lives of so many bees. Then look at the 
aphides or plant lice, with their anomalous 
virgin reproduction, by which the young are 
produced like the buds on a tree. One vir- 
gin plant louse was found by Bonnet to bring 


forth on an average about one hundred 


young, and so on fur ten generations: now 


add up the number of young produced by 
those of, say ten broods, and we have the 
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enormous number of 1,000,000,000,000, or a| the screech owl, the buzzard, the kite, more 
quintillion young—all descendants of one| accustomed to live on flesh, are sometimes 
spinster plant louse. Says Professor Huxley | forced to content themselves with a morsel 
in commenting on this fact, “I will assume | less succalent and less appropriate to their 
that an aphis weighs ;,5,5 of a grain, which | taste. From this very succinct and very in- 


is under the mark. A quintillion will, on 
this estimate, weigh a quadrillion of grains. 
He is a very stout man who weighs 2,000,000 
rains ; consequently the tenth brood alone, | 
if all the members survive the pe-ils to which | 
they are exposed, contains more substance | 
than 500,000 000 stout men, to say the least, | 
more than the whole population of China.” 
When we realize that so far from a quin-| 
tillion, only a pair or two of plant lice sur- 
vive, and at the end of the season die, after | 
laying a few eggs, by which the species is| 
represented in winter, we can form some idea 
of the s‘ruggls for existence among animals, 
and of the vicissitudes to which they are ex- 
posed. We can see how delicate is the bal-| 
ance of circumstances by which nature pre- 
serves the equilibrium, seeking, as it were, on 
the one hand to prevent the extinction of the 
species, and on the other its undue multipli- 
cation. 
Now birds are an important agency in re- 
straining the increase of species injurious to 
man. Yet this aid is blind and impartial. | 
They devour useful as well as injuri-sus in- 
sects. They sometimes eat our fruits, even if 
they overbalance the mischief by a strict ad- | 
herence to insect diet out of the short fruit 
season. It follows that we must depend more | 
upon an intimate knowledge of the habits of | 
the birds themselves. 
M. Perris, in an admirable paper in the 
“Mémoires de la Société Royale des Science de’ 
Tiége” (tome iii, 1873), entitled “Les Oiseauc | 
et les Insectes,” says: 
“ Almost all birds, probably even the whole | 
of them, eat insects. Even the birds of prey, 
when they are an hungered, accept this make- 
shift, as do also, according to M. Florent | 
Prévost, the wolf, the fox, and the badger, 
when they have not been fortunate in the 
chase. There are some birds, such as the 
swallows, the martins, the gostsuckers, which 
live exclusively on insects; others, as the! 
nightingale, the warblers, and all the birds 
with small beaks, which habitually consume 
insects, and only change their habits at the) 
latter end of autumn, then eating berries, | 
figs, etc.; others, such as the chaffinch, the 
goldfinch, the sparrow, which in rearing their | 


young prefer insects to grain, and which for) 


the rest of the time, prefer grain to insects. 


| tims. 


‘complete résumé of the manner in which 


birds live, but which every one can extend 
and complete, it follows from the great num- 
ber of birds that there is daily an immense 
destruction of insects. It is not by thou- 
sands only, but by hundreds of thousands, by 
millions, according to the area embraced, that 
we should count in fine weather, and from 
one sunny day to another, the number of vic- 
The imagination shrinks at the idea 
of the total to which we should reach at the 
end of a year.” 

Perris in another place enumerates other 


useful animals, and his remarks will apply in 
| the main to this country : 


“There are among the mammalia, the 
moles, which without doubt do some mischief 
in covering our fields with mole hills 


but they benefit us by destroying many in- 


sects and injurious grubs which live under 


the surtace of the soil; besides the hedge- 
hogs, the tield mice, the great-headed field 
mouse (campagnol), the shrew mice, the bats, 
which are the more useful in that they are 
nocturnal,” 

He also enumerates certain birds, and the 
larger number of the reptiles, adders, the 
blind worm, lizards, frogs, rennets, toad and 
turtle. The toads are of especial value, as 
their only diet appears to be flies and grass- 
hoppers and other insects. These animals 
are extremely sedentary. Wherever they 
find a supply of insects there they will re- 
main for weeks at a time, as long as the sup- 
ply lasts. On Penikese island, some of the 
students of the Anderson School of Natural 
History discovered that the stomachs of the 
numerous toads there were filled with youn 
grasshoppers, and that they even hop 
down to the shore and fed upon the beach- 
fleas which live under sea-weed between tide- 
marks. Toads are doubtless of use in devour- 
ing canker worms, as they abound under 
apple trees infested by them, and probably 
devour large quantities when the worms de- 
scend in June to the earth in order to undergo 
their transformation into the chrysalid state. 
It would be worth while to collect them in 
large numbers and place them in gardens 
and orchards, as once deposited there, they 
will remain. 

Before I leave this subject of the agency of 


Still others, for example the magpie, are| birds and other vertebrate animals in main- 
omnivorous: insects, worms, larve, grains,| taining this equilibrium in the numbers of 
fruite, small birds, small chickens, all are| injurious and beneficial insects, I would urge 
welcome. Finally, not to prolong this enu-| the importance of a carefully conducted series 
meration, for we should never finish if we| of observations by some of our practical or- 
mentioned all, the rapacious birds, such as|nithologists and entomologists working in 
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conjunction. From May until October one| this country, and reared here. So also the 
or several specimens of our most common in- | dreaded cabbage butterfly, our last Euro 

sectivorous birds, as well as those occasionally | importation, can in new districts be kept 
so, should be daily collected, the time and|under by transporting the Pteromalus or 
nature of the day noted, and a list made of| chalcis parasite, which in Essex county, Mass., 
the species of insects found in their stomachs, | is quite abundavt. This rearing of ichneu- 
the number of specimens, with other remarks. | mon parasites can be carried on by intelligent 
From the data thus collected we shall be able | gardeners and farmers in conjunction with an 
to form an intelligent opinion as to the vexed | entomologist, and we look upon the future of 
question, how far the birds devour indiscrim- | ichneumon culture as one of the departments 
inately injurious and beneficial insects; and | of a scientific, intelligent agriculture. Some- 
I venture to predict that it will be found that | thing should be done in the matter by the 
the number of ichneumon and other beneficial | national department of agriculture, and in- 
kinds will form such a minimum as will be | stead of disseminating frightfully injurious in- 
quite unimportant. | sects in the seeds distributed from Washing- 

By far the most important agency in na-| tun, as is sometimes done through carelessness, 
ture, and one almost incalculable in its| it would be less harmful to scatter broadcast 
effects, is the warfare of insects upon each | papers of ichneumon seed. 
other. We have seen how wonderfully fer- | sie 
tile is the plant louse, though it may not lay NO ROOM FOR CHRIST. 
anegg. Now the immense powers of multi-| 
plication of individuals in this and all other | 
insects are held in check by carnivorous in- 
sects. One half of the insects make war uron | “There was no room for them in the inn.”—Luke ii. 7. 
the other half. Insects attack one another| For four thousand years the Jews had been 
in various ways, either by the stronger di-|looking for Christ, and now He has come. 
rectly devouring the weaker; or as parasites| And the first thing we read of Him is that 
they still more surely and effectually perform | there is no room for Him in the inn at Beth- 
the work of destruction. lehem. 

Among the external, though less known| The sinner’s heart is very much like that 
enemies belonging to the order of beetles, | little inn at Bethlehem; it has no room for 
which Perris enumerates from his extended | Christ. If a Prince comes to this country 
observations on their habits, are a large num- | from some foreign land, there is sure to be 
ber which live under the bark of trees. room for him, and the best you have is not 

We would also add among other efficient | good enough to bestow upon him. Your 
laborers in the cause of agriculture the lady- | Crown Prince is going next autumn to India; 
birds, lace-winged flies, Syrphus flies, and nu- | there will be plenty of room for him in that 
merous wasps. But the true parasites, the|country. When he went to America a few 
ichneumon and Tachina flies, those which} years ago there was plenty of room for him ; 
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live within the bodies of vegetable-eating in- 
sects, these are the aids which beyond all 
other influences keep in check the noxious 
kinds. It may be said that each sort of cater- 
pillar has its peculiar ichneumon parasite, 
and some are known to have several. Here 
we have an engine of destruction which man 
can in some measure direct. We have seen 
that birds eat friend and foe indiscriminately. 
The great practical question in applied ento- 
mology is how can man breed and dissemin- 
ate these insects, and use them as most potent 
instruments of warfare against insect depre- 
dators. This question has been satisfactorily 
settled for the first time by Dr. W. LeBaron, 
the State Entomologist of Illinois. v% 

In like manner the Hessian fly and wheat 
midge could, we believe, be kept within legit- 
imate bounds by the transportation from Ev- 
rope of the parasites that in England and 
France are known to reduce their numbers 
materially. It would be an easy task to 
cause several bags of stubble containing the 
cocoons of these parasites to be sent over to 


every mansion was open to him, and the na- 
tion received him almost as one man. Yet 
here is the Prince of Heaven, the Prince of 
Peace, come to earth, and there is no room 
for Him in the inn at Bethlehem! 

Think what He was come for; He had 
come to seek and to save that which was lost, 
to redeem a lost world. He might have come 
with all the pomp and grandeur of heaven ; 
He might have had a miilion of angels in His 
train. But He left behind Him all the glory 
He had with His Father, and stooped from 
the throne and went clear down into the man- 
ger, that He might get His arm under the 
vilest sinner and lift him up to the heights of 
glory. 

Some one has said that the Jews did not 
know He was the Messiah, or they would have 
given Him a glorious reception. Would they? 
Why, we read that when the wise men came 
with the glad tidings that He was the King 
of the Jews, “ Herod and all Jerusalem was 
troubled.” There was no one in Jerusalem 
that wanted Him any more than in Bethlehem. 
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Herod hunted for His life as if He were some 
terrible murderer, so that His parents were 
obliged to flee into a foreign Jand. 


Has the world grown any better during’ 


these eighteen hundred years? Is Christ 
wanted to-night? If He should come, would 
He be welcome? Would the nations of the 
earth receive Him with delight and gladness? 
What nation would make room for Him to- 
night? 
that would invite Him to come back? It it 
were put to the public vote, what nation would 
vote to have Him come back to be their King? 
That nation does not exist. Talk about Eng- 
land and America being Christian nations: 
do you think either of them would invite Him 
tocome? Has England got room for Him? 
Eighteen hundred years have rolled away 
since He went away, and more has been writ- 
ten about Him and said about Him than any 
other man, or thousand men, or million men, 
and yet there is no nation under heaven that 
wants him. When He was down here there 
was not a village in any part of the country 
that wanted Him. He went to Nazareth, 
where He was brought up; He went into the 
synagogue and began to tell out the glad tid- 
ings. They took Him to the brow of the hill, 
and would have cast Him into hell if they 
could. They put Him out of the tewn. And 
there is not a town or village under the sun 
to-day but would do the same. People say 


the world is growing so much better; but, as 
I have said, there is not a nation anywhere to- 


day that wants Him. Does Germany, or 
France, or England, or America? 

Not only that; there is something a good 
deal worse than that. There is hardly a 
church in Christendom that wants Him. Go 
to any of the churches next Sunday, and ask 
if they would vote to have Him back. Why, 
my friends, the church has not got room for 
Him. fhe is not praying and longing for His 
return. Go down to the Exchange and ask 
if they have got room for Him. Why, a 
great deal of the business would have to be 
done on different principles. Men would say, 
“We cannot make quite so much money, and 
we don’t want Him.” If it should be put to 


the vote in Parliament, would they have Him | 
Is there room for Him among our! 
statesmen and noblemen, and those who are | 
Would they invite Him 


back? 


making our laws? 


back? Why, there would be a great com- 


motion among the nations of the earth if He | 


were to come. If I should stand up and tell 


you that I had a message that Christ was) 
coming to-morrow, I think this audience | 


would be terrified. I don’t think there would 


be a shout of joy going up. The fact is, | 


there is n> room for Him in the world yet. 
Our homes, our churches, the nations of the 
earth, are like that little inn at Bethlehem. 


Is there any nation under heaven | 


| 

There is room for everything else; but in the 
church and the world to-day is “no room for 
Him.” 

Sad picture! Nevertheless, I believe it is 
true. I found one man in Scotland who said 
they would invite Him there. He was quite 
sure they would be glad to have Him come. 
But I did not find them praying for Him and 
looking for Him; I do not think they have 
got room for a real personal Christ. It is one 
| thing to talk about Christ and salvation, but 
when we come to talk about the return of a 
personal Christ, is there a Church that is cry- 
ing for Him? 

It is time for every true child of God to 
wake out of his sleep, to trim his lamp, and 
make ready for the return of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. If the nations of the world, if the 
churches, are not longing for His return, let 
us as individuals make room for Him. Look 
at the hundreds of thousands hastening down 
to death and ruin! Let us invite our rejected 
King back again to this world. Do not let 
us be like the men of Decapolis, who, when 
Christ snapped the fetters from the poor de- 
moniac, came to Him, and, with one accord, 
constrained Him to depart out of their coasts. 
There was no room for Him in Decapolis. 

There is a passage in the seventh chapter 
of John, last verse, that is very touching. It 
has often brought the tears to my eyes—‘‘And 
every man went unto his own house.” Then 
we read in the opening words of the eighth 
chapter (the two chapters should not be divi- 
ded ; they are really one)—“ Jesus went. into 
the Mount of Olives.” There was no room 
for Him in Jerusalem that night; no one 
wanted Him. He had no house of His own 
to which He could go. “The foxes have 
holes, the birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.” 
On, friends, think of the Prince of Glory 
coming down {nto this world and having no 
place to lay His head; no one to receive Him. 
He had to go into the Mount of Olives 
and spend the night there alone. I have 
often thought 1 would like to have had a 
house in Jerusalem that night, and to have 
invited Him there. But if I had, I suppose 
my door would have been locked against Him 
like all the rest. There is one thing we can 
all do—our hearts can receive Him, and that 
will please Him best of all. 

Make room for Christ to-night. If the na- 
tions, if the professing church, won’t have 
Him, let us welcome Him into our hearts. 
Say this minute, ‘“ Welcome, thrice welcome, 
Son of God, into this heart of mine.” He 
will come. What does he say? Hark! “ Be- 
hold, I stand at the door and knock; if any 
man hear My voice and will open the door, I 
will come in to him and sup with him, and he 
'with Me.” Does your heart throb? Do you 
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hear the still small voice whispering to you to 
let Him in? That is Jesus; He wants to 
come into your heart to-night. Sinner, re- 
ceive Him. Then let death come; you can 
shout over death and the grave and hell. He | 
holds the keys of death, and it has no power 
over you. May God help you to make room 
for Christ. You make room for Him here, | 
and He will make room for you up yonder. 
He will come back by-and-by, and receive | 
His own out of this dark world into that home 
He has gone to prepare. “As many as re-| 
ceived Him, to them gave He power to become | 
the sons of God.”—The[ London] Christian. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


THE HARVEST-TIME 





The summer glows with beauty. Rarely 
has the leafage been more abundant on all 
our lawn and forest trees. Its verdure and | 
that of the fields is deep and rich. The air| 





is radiant with clearness and light—it seems 
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Which will we? the furnace,—the weep- 
ing,— the gnashing of teeth in anguish, or to 
shine asthe sun? Jesus, the Son of Man, 
tells us these things—offers us this choice. 
He draws now by His Spirit and love, all 
men unto Himself. Will we yield? Will 
our hearts say, “Oh, Lamb of God, I come!’’ 
“Draw me, I will run after Thee.”’ 

PENNA. 
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Finance anD Moratis.—Referring to a 
proposal for our national government to with- 
hold or abandon indefinitely all measures for 
the conversion of its paper currency into coin, 
or for any actual liquidation of its indebted- 
ness, the Christian Weekly remarks that such 


as if washed by the rains till freed from all |g proposition involves a want of “ common 


impurity. The flowers reviving from the | 


late dryness and heat, now bloom luxuri- 


antly. Despite local losses, the great harvest | 
of our country has proved abundant. The| 
toil of the farmer in cultivating and gather- | 
ing bas generally been crowned with plenty. | 
Where might have been want and anxious | 


sorrow, there is abundance and cheer. ‘‘ God 
has not left Himself without witness, in that 
He has done good, and has given us rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness.” Do we re- 
turn Him hearty thanks for all his bounty ? 
As we gather around tables supplied by Him, 
do we pause and lift up our full hearts with 
gratitude and praise for His goodness? Do 
we remember that he not only supplies our 
bodily wants, but gives us bread from heaven 
for our souls? Do we mingle the outbreath- 
ing of our heart’s worship for these good 
things, with remembrance of the body fhat 
was broken for us, and of the blood which 
was shed for many (even for us) for the re- 
mission of sins? It should not be that the 
very care of garnering our Father’s freely 
given store, should dull our sense of His 
largess. “Oh, that men would praise the 
Lord for His goodness, for His wonderful 
works to the children of men.” 

There will be another harvest,—‘“ at the 
end of the world; and the reapers are the 
angels.” ‘“‘ The Son of Man shall send forth 
His angels, and they shall gather out of His 
kingdom all things that offend, and them 
which do iniquity ; and shall cast them into 
a furnace of fire ; there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father.” 


| 


\is ever really expedient. An enormous ex- 


honesty.” This is, in our view, undoubtedly 
true. However urgent the excuse afforded by 
the late war for paper promises of payment 
being made “ legal tenders” instead of gold 
or silver, this was admitted to be unconstitu- 
tional. Its continuance long after the excuse 
has passed by, is unjust. The only question 
now should be, very clearly, how soon the 
government can pay its debts in full. As 
Daniel Webster said many years ago in the 
United States Senate, nothing that is not right 


_penditure of money and destruction of prop- 
\erty occurred during the war. This must be 
made up, by the natural productiveness of 
the country and the industry and economy of 
our people. All devices for escaping from this 
necessity, or for hiding it out of sight, are de- 
lusive, and must lead to greater trouble in the 
end. Our occasion for alluding to the subject 
is the fact that several leading politicians in 
different parts of the country are now endeay- 
oring to propagate ideas of this delusive kind ; 
which, if carried out, would, in a word, 
amount to repudiation of the honest indebted- 
ness of the nation. The repugnance of such 
views to common sense as well as to common 
morality, is set forth in an article upon an- 
other page, entitled “What is Money?’ It 
would not seem worth while to occupy space 
with dwelling upon things so obvious, but 
that complex financial speculations have been 
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made to cloud this subject, to a great disad-| 
vantage ; so that what is honest has come to 
be a question about which many persons have | 
serious doubts. 

It is a maxim belonging essentially to bar- 
bariem, that “ whatever is one man’s gain, 
must be some other man’s los.” In savage| 
life it is often true that every man’s hand is 
against every other man. Civilization, with- 
out Christianity, lessens the rudeness and vio- 
lence of this struggle for existence; but never 
disarms it. Nominal Christianity does little 
more. But, as the root of all Christian mor- 
ality is love, such examples of this as the 
world has been favored to see have gradually | 
produced an effect upon the public opinion of| 
the most enlightened nations; so that the old 
maxim is hy degrees, coming to be reversed. 
It is seen already by some, and will in time 
be understood by all, that what is gain to one 
individual, or one nation, is, or should be, to 
the advantage of all. Under such convictions 
war is growing more and more unpopular. 
even although Christian churches still fail to 
condemn it as always wrong. Other changes 
must follow; bringing on the final removal 
of restrictions aff cting the intercourse and 
commerce of nations. At last, we trust, may 
come to pass that dream of poesy, foreshad- 
owed also in prophecy:—The parliament of 
man, the federation of the world. 


DIED. 


ALDRICH.—On the 29th of Sixth month, in Provi- 
dence, at the residence of her son-in-law, Collins Chace, 
Mary Aldrich, in the eighty-first year of her age; a be- 
loved member of Providence Monthly Meeting. She 
was of a meek and quiet spirit, willing to bear her tes- 
timony to the truth. She was firmly attached to the 
Society of Friends and its principles. Her sickness 
was short and at times her sufferings great. She was 
patient through all, telling those around her not to 
grieve for her, that she had lived to a good old age; 
sweetly remarking, “my Saviour manifested Himself 
near to me when young in years. He has followed me 
all the days of my life, and now in this sickness His 
presence has been near me; what can I ask more? 
Whether I live or die it will be well.” 


BATES.—At her residence, in Richmond, Virginia, 
on the 17th of 6th mo., 1874, Mary Ann Bates, relict 
of the late Micajah Bates, of Richmond, and daughter 
of Hugh and Margaret Balders‘on, of Baltimore. She 
was an esteemed Elder, and died in the “faith of the 
Son of God who loved us and gave himself for us.” 
With the sense of the loss the church as well as her 
large family has sustained, there is the consolation of 
believing that their loss is her eternal gain. 


BRADFORD.—In Fair Haven, Mass., on the 14th 
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of Sixth month, Hannah Bradford, in her 83d year; a 
member of New Bedford Monthly Meeting. 


HUNT.—In Rush County, Ind., on the 21st of Tenth 
month, 1873, Jane Hunt, wife of Libni Hunt, in the 


_| 81st year of her age; an esteemed member of Walnut 


Ridge Monthly Meeting. She passed quietly away, 
leaving full evidence that her end was peace. 
HUNT.—At his residence in Rush County, Ind., on 
the 8th of First month, 1875, Libni Hunt, in the 84th 
year of his age; an esteemed member of Walnut 
Ridge Monthly Meeting. For a few days before his 
close his theme was praise; sometimes saying to those 
around him, “ will you not help me to praise the Lord ?”’ 
HOBSON.—Near Monrovia, Morgan Co., Ind., 7th 
month sth, 1875, Lavina A, wife of Nereus Hobson, 
(daughter of Jose and Ruth Hobson,) aged nearly 27 
years; a member of West Union Monthly Meeting. 


GIFFORD.—At West Falmouth, 28th of Fourth 
month, 1875, B. Herbert Gifford, only son of James E. 
and Eliza A. Gifford, in the 18th year of his age; a 
member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, Mass. He 
was taken sick with scarlet fever at Friends’ School, 
Providence, R. I. He was a youth of uncommon so- 
briety and circumspection of conduct, for one of his 
years; he patiently bore his sickness, which at times 
was very painful, with resignation to the Lord’s will. 
He requested to have the 5th chapter of Matthew read, 
reminding his mother that she had taught it to him in his 
childhood and saying that it had been a great comfort 
to him. 

KEESE.—On the 6th of 8th month, 1875, at his 
residence, in the town of Ausable, Clinton, Co., N. Y., 
William Keese, aged nearly 89 years; a consistent 
member and Elder of Ferrisburgh Monthly Meeting. 
He continued faithfully to attend meetings and dis- 
charge ali known Christian duties until mental weak- 
ness caused him to remain at his residence. 


LIPSEY.—On Sixth smonth 13th, 1875, Bertha, 
daughter of Oliver G. and Hannah C. Lipsey, in the 
2d year of her age; a member of Mississinewa Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. 


WILLITS.—At his residence, in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, on the 28th of Sixth mo., 1875, Jeremiah Willits, 
in the 82d year of his age, an esteemed member and Elder 
of Richmond Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend 
devoted many years of his life to visiting prisons, and 
in the year 1867 removed from Philadelphia to Rich- 
mond, under an apprehension of duty to labor in the 
same cause in the South. When he first came the 
Penitentiary was in a disorganized condition (the result 
of the war), seven or eight persons in each cell, and in 
some cells not one could read; but through his influ- 
ence, they were so arranged as to secure a prisoner that 
could read as a teacher in each cell. Then our dear 
Friend procured books and faithfully performed his 
daily round superintending the teachers, until on the 
re-organization of the Prison, the men were set to work, 
after which he established a “ First-day school” 
amongst them, which he attended as long as physical 
strength permitted. Then otheis were raised up 
to take his place, and the school goes on successfully. 
Through his efforts also, a Prison Discipline Society was 
established last winter for the State, a aumber of 
prominent men taking part therein; after which our 
dear Friend expressed the feeling that “his day’s work 
was done,” and said to a friend a few days before his 
death that he was “only waiting the Master’s call.” 
« Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, from 
henceforth, yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow them.” 


WORTHINGTON.—In Philadelphia, on the 22d 
of 7th month, Henry W., son of Samuel and Sarah 
C. Worthington, aged nine months. 





From The British Friend. 
THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS ENTRUSTED 
TO THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS: 
It is with pleasure, says the Suffolk 
Chronicle of 26th ult., that we announce an 
act which, although important on account of 


its magnificent generosity, is still more so} 


from the spirit in which it will be carried 
out. 
have failed in their purpose is saying the 
least of them—in too many instances they 
have proved sources of corruption and evil. 


This, however, was largely due to the mode | 


in which the original donors left their be- 
quest to be carried out. Passing by the 
fact that with many the donations were a 
kind of “ heaven-salve,” the donors fell into 
the error of regarding those who should 
carry out their charitable intentions as if 
they were morally and intellectually infalli- 
ble. Moreover, the charitable institutions 
for which money were often bequeathed 
were seldom founded until after the deaths 
of the donors, so that there were no means 
of correcting any error into which the ad- 
ministrators might fall. The Poor, we are 
told on the highest authority, we shall al- 
ways have with us. Misfortune and poverty 
will be allied to the end of the world, much 
as we may do to abate them from causes 
within our control. We therefore regard 
the generous act we are about to chronicle 
as being important in it? adaptation to that 
larger knowledge of social economy than 
could be understood by our forefathers. We 
understand that Mrs. Ogilvie, of Sizewell 
House—a lady well known in Suffolk for 
her public-spirited generosity—is about to 
place in the hands of the Society of Friends 
(with whom she was intimately connected 
in early life, and for whose simple and un- 
obtrusive faith she seems to have the strong- 
est sympathy) the large sum of £30,000, the 
interest of which will be spent as follows :— 
Ist, for the support of the Girls’ Home in 
Lower Brook Street, Ipswich, founded by 
Mrs. Ogilvie, for the purpose of teaching 
and training young and respectable girls for 
domestic service ; 2d, to provide an annual 


sum of between £400 and £450 for distribu-| 
tion among aged and deserving poor and other | 


afflicted persons; 3d, to support a Convales- 
cent Home in course of erection at Thorpe, 
near Sizewell, for the benefit of sick children ; 
4th, also to support a Convalescent Home 


for adults at the seaside, where deserving | 


men and women of the industrious classes 
may be received and attended to; and lastly, 


to provide for the support of a small Home| 
in which scrofulous children can be nursed | 


and attended to. Mrs. Oglivie will retain 
the active management of those various insti- 
tutions during her own life, and thus, no doubt, 


That many of our ancient endowments | 
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| purposes to evade the danger attendant on 
|bequests generally, by thoroughly placing 
\them in beneficent working order, so that no 
possible mistakes can occur as to their appro- 
'priation after her death. 1t would be well 
if all intending donors adopted such a wise 
and humane method, and, by commencing 
their projects during their own lives, pre- 
vented the dangers which have often at- 
tended the misunderstood intentions of the 
benevolent deceased. 


AN EARNEST PROTEST. 


In an article in the Independent, referring 
to some expressions in a recent speech of 
Frederick Douglass, Benjamin T. Tanner uses 
this language : 

“A Negro of the Negroes, yet do I say 
that we are not prepared to have the white 
people of the country withdraw their help- 
ful aid; we are not prepared to have the 
American Missionary Association recall its 
‘second-rate men’ and close its seven 
chartered institutions, its seventeen normal 
schools, and its thirteen other schools; not 
prepared for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to recall its ‘second-rate men’ and 
close up its more than two score schools of 
various grades ; nor for any other of the asso- 
ciations to take similar action. Such is the 
darkness that rests upon the millions of 
our race that we need all the light that can 
possibly be given, and by all; nor is it for 
us to question. It is almost impertinence 
for a starving man to ask questions relating 
to bread proffered him, while it is simply 
the height of folly for him to refuse it. His 
business is to take the bread and put off 
questioning—if questioning there must be— 
until to-morrow; take it, even though the 
butter that was intended to be put on had 
been kept off. He can do without the 
‘butter, but he cannot do without the bread, 
and he is too weak to hold controversy 
over it. 

“The Negro wants education, and he wants 
it to-day ; and his heart is fixed not to con- 
tend with the man that brings it, much less 
traduce him.” 

(lini alaglin 

Procrrss OF ToLERATION.—Superinten- 
dent Hart, of the Methodist mission at Kin 
|Kiang, China, whose church and _ school- 
houses were partia'ly destroyed by a mob 
last spring, has since been visited by two 
officers, who offered to make good all the 
losses incurred, to restore the buildings, and 
to punish the ringleaders of the mob. He 
says it is the first instance he has known 
where native officials have taken the initia- 
‘tive, and urged a settlement without long liti- 
| gation. 
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While the Protestant church of Liestal, 
Switzerland, was recently undergoing repairs, 


the Roman Catholic church of the parish was | 


cordially placed at their disposal. 

A bitter controversy bas prevailed for some 
time in the Punjaub, India, since the conver- 
sion to Christianity of twelve Mohammedans, 


respecting the right of Christians to use the | 


wells in the district. Three distinguished 
Mohammedan doctors of law have finally 
decided that it is lawful for a Mohammedan 
to eat and drink with Christians, and also to 
draw water out of the same well.— Christian 
Weekly. 
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“THIS WAY!” “THIS WAY!” 


BY DANIEL P. YOUNG, NICHOLASVILLE, KY 


EXTRACT. 

Years ago upon a visit to Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky, I was left under ground without 
asingle ray of light. It was darkness that 
might be felt. 1 was surrounded by deep 


pits, and near me were rivers, and scores of 


oe into any one of which if I should walk, 
would be dashed instantly to pieces. I dare 
not move. I was lost, did no light dawn on 
me. I sat still, until, finally I saw a light 
beaming. It was the old guide of the cave, 
whe approached me, placed a light in my 
hand and said, “This way, this way; friend, 
follow me.” At once I placed in him the 
most implicit confidence. I took my lamp in 
hand, and followed his every direction ; 
whither his footstep led, I went. Every pit- 
fall he approached, or passed over, I heard 
him saying, “This way, this way, follow me ;” 
and thus I was led safely eighteen miles under 


ground over pits and rivers, through winding | 


ways and over rough hills, until there dawned 
upon me the light of day. 

Dear reader, art thou lost, and art thou sit- 
ting in darkness because of thy sins? Dost 
thou wish to know the way of life? 

Jesus, the great Guide, sent by God from 
heaven to earth to lead lost souls from the 
darkness of sin to the light of glory, comes 
to thee, lost and bewildered, and placing the 
light of divine truth in thy hand, says, “I 
am the way—follow me. Though a thousaad 
dangers may encompass thee, I will guide thee 
by my counsel.” 

The lamp of itself without the old guide 


would have been of no avail to me, nine miles | 
under ground, for I knew not a step of the 


way; I must have some one to whom I could 
trust myself, and in whose word I could con- 
fide. My very life was at his disposal—I did 
trust him, and afterward followed only where 
he trod. I trusted his ability to lead me, for 
he had led safely thousands through this 
same darkness for thirty years. 
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I trusted to his willinyness, for there he 
stood before me with light and provision, say- 
ing kindly, “ Take this light and follow me, I 
will lead you safely.” 

Knowing nothing of the course or way, I 
followed where his step led, over the rivers, 
through the narrow passes and over the pits. 
During the many hours, I heard his voice, at 
every approaching danger, saying, ‘This way, 
this way, follow me.” 

Reader, the blessed Jesus comes to you say- 
ing, “I am the way, from all this darkness 
of sin I will deliver thee.” He hath “ visited 
us to give light to them that sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death, and to guide our 
feet in the way of peace.” —The Truth. 

For Friends’ Review 


WHAT IS MONEY? 


All trade is barter or exchange of property, 
no matter how it may be conducted. Primi- 
tively, article for article was transferred, at 
the choice or convenience of the parties. 
Then, when some of the things possessed, by 
one party or the other, may not be desired 
for exchange, their value is paid (that is, 
the value of things sold), in the shape of a 
convenient, portable article, which keeps 
well, has a nearly constant value of its own, 
and is usable by everybody, namely, money. 
All these conditions or qualities are, strictly 
speaking, to the definition of 
money: portability, usability by all, and a 
nearly constant, permanent value of iis own. 
Promises to pay money, and orders for the 
transfer of money, represent, but are not 
identical with money. Having no intrinsic 
value other than that of blank paper, they 
are worthless except as conditioning the pay- 
ment of money or of some other property 
having value. Money is concentrated, por- 
table property; and nothing which is not 
itself property can be money, although it 
may represent it, as a deed may represent a 
house or a piece of land. 

Now, as a fault in a deed, or a deficiency 
of title, may prevent the deed from being 
truly or fully a representative of the land or 
house named in it, so a paper promise or 
order for money may fail to represent it; or 
may fall short of representing the whole 
value named. Several things may produce 
such an effect; as, distance in place or in time 
between the reception of the promise on 
paper and its fulfilment by the payment of 
| money or other property ; or want of con/fi- 
dence in the certainty of the payment prom- 
ised. Either of these (distance in space, re- 
| moteness of expected time, deficiency of cer- 
tainty or confidence) is estimated under dif- 
ferent circumstances, and may be discounted. 
| Before the late war, when multitudes of 
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banks existed all over our country, the value| specie. If government issues paper prom- 
of their paper notes, when other things were | ises secured on land owned by the govern- 
equal, was affected at the great centres of|ment or nation (as with the French assi- 
business by the distance of the various | gnats of the revolutionary time), the element 
banks from those great centres. <A note | of confidenceis not all thatis involved ; practi- 
payable six months hence is subject to a| cable convertibility is also important. Land in 
discount of six months’ interest; if conji-| Central Asia, made transferable in exchange 
dence in its payment is not perfect, an addi-|for notes in America, no matter how well 
tional discount is often made on that account. | guaranteed, would need to be estimated at a 
But it has been said by some, that all that very low figure to give the notes any cur- 
makes coin money, is the government stamp |rency whatever. Land in France, held with 
upon it; and therefore the government mark | good title by the nation, did not avail to 
may make money out of paper as well as out | keep the assignats from rapid and enormous 
of metal. This is not true. The stamp on| depreciation. Moreover, such notes must be 
the coin has one use only; to affix the gov-| promises to pay in land. If there be, liter- 
ernment guarantee of the genuineness (actual | ally or virtually, by mutual understanding, 
value) of the coin. A perfect imitation of |no promise to pay at all, in land, coin, or 
the stamp, put on inferior metal, gives it| any other actual property, no matter how 
currency only before detection of the counter- | strong the credit of the government may be 
feit. When a gold eagle or a silver dollar| when it promises to pay something, yet 
has been clipped, so as to be short in weight, | when it promises to pay nothing, ¢. e., only 
no matter how complete its stamp may still| paper, nobody will want this paper, it will 
be, it is worth so much less. No govern-| become valueless. Such a project will be as 
ment can make a copper half dollar equal to | futile as the Hindoo idea of the manner of 
a silver one, of the same size, in circulation. | the support of the world: the world resting 
If this could be done, there would be no on four elephants; these elephants on four 
need of more than one metal, or of coin of more | tortoises; the tortoises on—nothing. Tem- 
than one size for “specie;” only stamping porary “legal tender’ notes suffer depreci- 
one piece “ 1 dollar,” another ‘5 dollars,” a’ tion; irredeemable paper money will always, 
third ‘50 dollars,” &c., would be required. from the nature of things, come soon to an- 
The refutation of the “government mark” nibilation; and paper bonds, paying only 
theory is complete, then, in the simple fact paper interest, must, for the same reason, 
that a certain amount of gold coin is almost | have the same fate. 
exactly equal in value to a bar of gold of the) The sum of what has been said in the 
same weight (allowing for the alloy in coin); | above remarks may be expressed as follows: 
and it is so a any part of the civilized, Money is consolidated property ; paper cur- 
world, save only some small deductions for, rency is concentrated credit. The latter is 
‘brokerage ” or exchange between distant | built upon the former, and can never be alto- 
places ; and this is really a payment forcom-| gether, or more than temporarily, substi- 
mercial service rendered in accomplishing tuted for it. Credit only exists where prop- 
such change. Gold, silver, copper, &c., erty is, or is supposed to be, possessed, and 
have value in themselves, for various uses, is or is expected to be capable of transfer at 
everywhere. It is true that credit is very | will, either at the time present, or with cer- 
important in business; but credit is not| tainty at a definite future period. Property 
money. Paper currency is not money, but\is the substance of which credit is the 
credit. When a bank issues notes greaterin| shadow. The shadow indicates the pres- 
amount than that of the specie in its vaults,|ence of the substance; but can never take 
those notes pass for as much money as is) its place. 


named upon them only when the bank will | ; ane. sar 
at any time convert them into money (i. e@., | wepetonets ees pene 


coin). If a government, likewise, issues | According to a list in the Independent, the 
paper, it may be either a mere promise to) oldest collegiate institutions in the United 
pay, like a bank note, without interest, or it|States are these: Harvard College, Mass., 
may be a bond, Xc., paying interest at stated | 1635; William and Mary, Va., 1693; Yale, 
intervals. When the government is paying|Conn., 1700; Princeton (College of New 
no specie on demand for its “ promises to| Jersey), 1748; University of Penna., 1749; 
pay,” 7. e., notes, they depreciate in propor- Columbia College, N. Y., 1754; Brown Uni- 
tion to the probable distance of time and | versity, R. L.,1765; Dartmouth, N. H., 1769; 
defect of certainty, affecting the payment | Rutgers, N. J., 1771; Dickinson, Pa., 1773; 
promised in money. Quarterly or other | Georgetown, D. C., 1789; Saint John’s, Md., 
payment of interest on bonds gives them an} 1789; Williams, Mass., 1793; Union, N. Y., 
additional element of value ; especially when | 1795; University of Vermont, 1801; Bowdoin 
that interest is paid, as it sometimes is, in| College, Me., 1802. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES AND INDIA. 

The Prince of Wales is reported to in- 
tend paying India a visit, accompanied by 
Sir Bartle Frere. Very fitting does it seem 
that the heir apparent should make personal 
acquaintance with the vastest, richest, most 
populous, and every way most important 
territory under sway of the sceptre he looks 
forward to wield. Numerous problems of 


intense interest and importance will contend | 
for his attention as he visits different scenes | 
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| insidiously, and keeps its hold to the full as 

tenaciously. I know no case of radical cure. 
|It has insured, in every case within my 
| knowledge, the steady descent, moral and 

physical, of the smoker; and it is so far a 
| greater mischief than drink that it does not, 
| by external evidence of its effect, expose its 
| victim to the loss of repute, which is the pen- 

alty of habitual drunkenness.”— Christian 
| Weekly. 


‘* FORBEARING ONE ANOTHER IN LOVE’ 


of historic interest in the peninsula, and con-| 


templates the condition of the 240 000,000 of | 


human beings, of whom specimens by thou- 
sands will line his path at every halting: place. 
Will he inspect the great opium factories at 
Patna and Ghazipur, we wonder? Will he 
gaze upon the long rows of shelves stacked 
with opium balls, and watch the curious pro- 
cess of making one out of poppy leaves and 
filling it with juice? He can hardly quit 
India without paying some attention to its 


financial situation, and in doing so he must | 
In endeavor- | 


encounter the opium question. 
ing to master this as well as all other Indian 


problems, we could not wish for him a better | 


guide, philosopher and friend than Sir Bartle 
Frere. Good will come out of this visit of 
the Prince, we cannot but hope, though it is 
necessary for the people of England to re- 
member that it would be the height of in- 
justice to make the throne responsible for 
that which we do not allow the sovereign 
power to remedy. The constitution of India 
is so settled and so practically worked that 
the Prince may perhaps be just fied in regard- 


ing himself as hardly so accountable for the | 


manner in which it is carried on as a simple 
member of Parliament is.—Friend of China. 

The Christian feeling of England has re- 
cently been expresssed with some emphasis 
against the opium trade now carried on be- 
tween British India and China. There are 
two features of the policy of the government 
selected for attack—(1) the production and 
sale of opium by the British authorities in 
East India; (2) the forcing of the Chinese to 
take the opium by the provisions of the treaty 
of 1560. In the recent debate in Parliament 
on this subject, Sir George Balfour, who was 
engaged in the war with China, expressed a 
doubt of the sincerity of the opposition of the 
Chinese authorities to the introduction of this 
drug. Lord Hamilton questioned the noxious 
effects of opium smoking. On this point, 
however, Mr. Wade, the British minister at 
Pekin, gives the following testimony : 

“It is to me vain to think otherwise of the 
use of the drug in China than as of a habit 
many times more pernicious, nationally speak- 
ing, then the gin and whisky drinking which 
we deplore at home. It takes possession more 


There is a story told of a husband and wife 
| who were childless. One evening as they sat 
jand talked of their disappointed hopes, they 
began to consider how they would bring up 
‘their children if they had any. They agreed 
as to the first two or three, but after this their 
views became more and more divergent, until 
they actually quarrelled, and the controversy 
became so hot that it resulted in their separa- 
tion. 

We know not whether the story be true or 
false, but there seems to be a pessibility 
among Christians now of a controversy 
equally foolish, and with results no less 
disastrous. 

All true Christians are agreed that God 
| has set the perfect example of Christ before 

us, that we should follow His steps; and that 
Christ has said, “ Be ye therefore perfect even 
as your Father in heaven is perfect.” We 
are all convinced that each member of the 
body is necessary to the welfare and growth 
in grace of the whole; and yet, instead of 
| setting ourselves to follow Christ and to go on 
unto perfection, we are drifting into a con- 
troversy as to whether we ever can be perfect, 
and as to how far we can travel on the jour- 
ney which we have scarcely begun. 

That there has by the grace of God arisen 
in very many of His children a desire for 
deeper knowledge of the mind of the Spirit, 
and a truer fellowship with the Father and 
the Son, is thankfully recogn'zed; avd to 
| help one another to fulfil this desire after God 

is the responsibility of all true Christians. 
But Satan, true to his antecedents, seeks to 
divide us at the very outset. Are we to let 
him have his own way? There are men of 
acute reasoning power on one side, and there 
are men of gracious dispositions on the other; 
these two kinds of men are mutually neces- 
sary; shall we not, by all our desire for the 
glory of God, who commands the blessing 
where brethren dwell together in unity, 
earnestly draw near to the Throne of Grace 
concerning this, and in doing so draw near to 
one another? 

It would seem to be true that there are two 
platforms of Christian life, and that believers 
|may be divided into two classes—those who 
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are in the spirit of bondage under law, and 
those who have apprehended the grace of the 
Gospel dispensation. But it does not ne- 
cessarily follow that the latter walk more 
closely with God; it is possible for one with 
less light to be more pleasing to Him than 
his more enlightened brother—just as a Reu- 
benite, dwelling beyond Jordan, might have 
been more really longing after God than a 
high priest who entered into the secret place 
of the Most High. And it is patent to those 
who are looking on, that some who make no 
claim to the “higher life” are really walking 
on their high places like hinds with equalled 
feet (2 Sam. xxii. 34), while some who do 
claim the higher life are really on the lower 

lains. While, therefore, it is true that there 
is a higher and a lower experience, it is also 
true that only God can truly assign to each 
believer his real place. 

A specialty of doctrine or of experience is 
strength to a party, but it is weakness to the 
Church of God. In order to the success of 
a special movement, it must have a hanner 
with some definite gathering cry; but a 
“movement,” within the Church only means 


division and a sect, and the mind of the) 


Spirit is not an imperium in imperio, but the 
edifying of the body of Christ. 

To justify the higher position claimed by 
some, experience has been stated, which has 
frequently only shown that the Gospel has 


been more fully apprehended, and that an ad- | 
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been more largely given; and thousands of 
Christians have been filled to overflowing, 
ee before were dwelling in a dry and thirsty 
and. 

It would have been better if those who 
have manifested such decided hostility as has 
been shown, had sought, like Barnabas, to 
see the grace of God in their brethren, and 
tried to find how much of truth there was in 
them, and to how small dimensions the differ. 
ences which separated them could be reduced. 

But we hope this controversy will not be 
fanned into a flame. Some of the old quar. 
rels that wrought so much mischief in our 
fathers’ days have lost their virus now. 
Surely this generation need not invent 
another, and transmit to our children the 
folly and the sorrow of a controversy about 
holiness. May the God of all grace prevent 
us.— The [ London] Christian. 


— > _ 


From The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
PRACTICAL CATHOLICITY. 


[This article was meant to be inserted some 
time ago; shortly after the occasion to which 
\it refers. Its lesson, however, is applicable 
at all times.—Ed. Friends’ Review.) 


It has often been remarked that the ordi- 
nary distinctions of creed and prejudice and 
individual opinion generally disappear when 
men are brought face to face with those stern 











vance has been made from a legal and wilder- | realities of human life which represent the 
ness condition to a knowledge of the grace in | sin and sorrow and suffering of the world. In 
which all Christians stand. In connection | the presence of the great emergencies of life, 
with this, there has sometimes been a ten-|or under the necessity of dealing with the 
dency to exalt experience above the Scripture, | actual wants of the depraved or the destitute, 
and to set before others a particular form of | nice theological definitions, refined personal 
experience as the “higher Christian life,” | tastes, subtle philosophical views, over which 
which is as erroneous as it would be to teach! men ordinarily wrangle with bitter perti- 
the unconverted that a sensibly sudden con-| nacity, all go down, and nothing remains to 
version was the only true one. ‘serve the occasion but the great underlying 
Another weak point has been the teridency | instinct of common brotherhood and those 
to tone down our conceptions of sin and holi-| grand, simple principles of man’s accounta- 
ness to meet our own experience. This is a| bility to God, and God’s infinite love for the 
very grave error, and on the highway to a|creatures He bas made, which are accepted 
fall. at large among all the peoples and creeds of 
Another mistake has been the dwelling on | Christendom. 
holiness without equal reference to righteous-| This was finely illustrated at the House of 
ness, Righteousness is the visible fruit of | Correction of this city, on the occasion of the 
which holiness is the hidden root; and the| visit to that institution of a large number of 
only proof to others of our holiness is not pro- | guests of the managers. In the spacious and 
fession of holiness, but manifestation of | beautiful chapel there were assembled more 
righteousness. ‘than a thousand of the inmates, decently 
But, on the other hand, there is a most) clad and most decently behaved. As the eye 
real and substantial truth at the foundation | ranged over this mass of men and women tor 
of the teaching to which we are referring,| whom Philadelphia has been compelled to 
aud it is this: that Christ risen is the power| make the costly provision of the House of 
of our life, just as Christ crucified is the pro- | Currection, it fell, everywhere, upon faces of 
pitiation for our sins. And because the risen | men and women of all adult ages which told 
Saviour has been glorified by a fuller and | pitiful histories of sin, degradation, infirmity, 
simpler trust in Him, the Holy Spirit has|sorrow and shame. Many of these men and 
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women are hardened in crime and demoral- 


ized by excess and dissipation. Many of 
them are the victims of misfortune and pov- 
erty. Many of them are young offenders. 


Some of them are utterly brutalized in spirit | 


and character; and others are men of educa- 
tion and refinement, dragged down by in- 
temperance, but not lost to a sense of what is 
noble and pure and good. 

To face such an audience as this, and speak 
words that should reach the hearts and minds 
of their hearers, was no easy task to those 
who are ordinarily accustomed to very differ 
ent scenes. But when five speakers rose in 
succession, representing five very distinct 
phases of religious faith and denominational 
peculiarities, it was most interesting to ob- 
serve the perfect unity of thought and feeling 
by which each and all were swayed. The 
Roman Catholic Father O'Conner, with his 
pale, clear-cut, intellectual cast of feature, 
and steady, self-contained poise of manner 
and language; the Episcopal Bishop Stevens 
with his venerable dignity of person and ad- 
dress, his elegant diction and his impressive 
eloquence; the Reformed Dr. Nicholson, 
with his impassioned appeal to the feelings 
and consciences of his audience; the Presby- 
terian Judge Allison, with his semi-official 
style of delivery to those whom he has ad- 
dressed from the bench, now uttering words 
of kindness, counsel and encouragement; the 
Methodist Bishop Simpson, with his tall, 
gaunt figure and strong features, all instinct 
with the fervor of a big heart full of compas- 
sion ;—a'l these men, so different, one from 
the other, in creed, in character, in associa- 
tion, spoke the same truth in essentially the 
same way when they came to deal with this 
assemblage of human sin and sorrow. 

It was an unpremeditated combination of 
earnest, eloquent men; and the demonstre- 
tion of practical catholicity which the occasion 
presented must have impressed not only the 
company of intelligent guests, but very many 
of those to whom these brief addresses were 
made, with the essential brotherhood of feel- 
ing and community of faith that lie below all 
the differences of religious profession and 
practice. And excellent as was all that was 
said on this interesting occasion, the unspoken 
sermon that was preached upon the text, 
“Sirs, ye are brethren,” was better than all. 


-_ 


THE common-school controversy has en- 
tered on a new phase in the city of Rochester. 
The Board of Education has ordered the 
reading of the Bible, as a part of the school 
exercises, to be discontinued. A number of 
the Protestant ministers of the city have 
signed a petition asking the board to revise 
its action ; others, again, side with the board. 


* 
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Sermons are preached which take opposing 
views. The Rev. Dr. Sproule (Presbyterian), 


and the Rev. E. Nisbet (Baptist), declare for 


the retention of the Bible; the Rev. H. L. 
Morehouse (Baptist), and the Rev. R. M. 
Stratton (Methodist), approve its exclusion. 
Bishop Coxe, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, took strong ground in a recent ser- 
mon against the action of the board. The 
reading of a chapter of the Bible, repeating 
the Lord's Prayer, and singing a hymn, he 
thought not offensive to any one, not even the 
Jewish people, and he could not believe that 
the prohibition was called for upon any 
ground of good morals or the best interests of 
society. There is evidently a great division 
of sentiment among the denominations repre- 
sented in Rochester on the subject.—Late 
Poper. 


—~ —. 


SUBMISSION. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 


The sparrow sits and sings, and sings ; 
Softly the sunset’s lingering light 
Lies rosy over rock and turf, 
And reddens where the restless surf 
Tosses on high its plumes of white. 


Gently and clear the sparrow sings, 
While twilight steals across the sea, 
And still and bright the evening star 
Twinkles above the golden bar 
That in the west lies quietly. 


_ Oh, steadfastly the sparrow sings, 
And sweet the sound; and swect the touch 
Of wooing winds; and swect the sight 
Of happy Nature’s deep delight 
In her fair spring, desired so much! 


But while so clear the sparrow sings 
A cry of death is in my ear; 
The crashing of the riven wreck, 
Breakers that sweep the shuddering deck, 
And sounds of agony and fear. 


How is it that the birds can sing? 
Life is so full of bitter pain ; 
Hearts are so wrung with hop-less grief; 
Woe is so long and joy so brief; 
Nor shall the lost return again. 


Though rapturously the sparrow sings, 
No bliss of Nature can restore 
The friends whose hands I clasved so warm, 
Sweet souls that through the night and storm 
Fled from the earth for evermore. 


Yet still the sparrow sits and sings, 

Till longing, mourning, sorrowing love, 
Groping to find what hope may be 
Within death’s awful mystery, 

Reaches its empty arms above ; 


And listening, while the sparrow sings, 
And soft the evening shadows fall, 
Sees, through the crowding tears that blind, 
A litle light, and seems to find 
And clasp God’s hand, who wrought it all. 
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MAN-LIKE AND Gop-LIKE.—A gentleman 
who had filled many high stations in public 
life with the greatest honor to himself and | 
advantage to the nation, oncé went to Sir| 
Eardley Wilmot in great anger at a real in- | 
jury that he had received from a person high | 


in the political world, which he was consider. | 
ing how to resent in the most effectual man.- | 
ner. Afier relating the particulars to Sir| 
Eardley, he asked if he did not think it would | 
be manly to resent it. “ Yes,’ said Sir Eard- | 
ley, “it would doubtless be manly to resent it, | 
but it would be God-like to forget it.” This | 


the gentleman declared had such an instanta- | 
neous effect upon him, that he came away | 
quite another man, and in temper entirely 
altered from that in which he went. 


> 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN NINTH 
MONTH, 1875. 

From New York Pocket Almanac 
2d, Dunning’s Creek, Baltimore Y. M. 
4th, Fairfield, New England Y. M 

Whitewater, Indiana Y. M. 
Union, Western Y. M. 
Hesper, Kansas Y. M. 
10th, Vassalboro’, New England Y. } 
lith, Spiceland, Indiana Y. M. 

“ — Mississinewa, Indiana Y. M. 
Kichland, Iowa Y. M. 
Cottonwood, Kansas Y. M. 

13th, Haddonfieid, Philadelphia Y. M. 
18th, Pelham, Canada Y M. 
Westfieli, Indiana Y. M 
Northern, Indiana Y. M. 
Spring River, Kansas Y. M. 
25th, Scipio, New York Y. M. 
* Wabash, Indiana Y. M 


Ninth mo 


Ninth mo. 8th, Iowa Yearly Meeting. 
17th, Western Yearly Meeting. 
29th, Indiena Yearly Meeting. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 23d inst. 


GREAT BriTAin.—The strike of cotton operatives at 
Oldham continues. If not soon settled, manufactories 
at some other places which obtain their yarn from Old- 
ham must be seriously affected. ; 


FRANCE.—The weather was unusually warm in 
Paris on the 17th, the thermometer showing 100° in 
the shade. 

The Minister of War, in a recent public speech at 
Contrexeville, in the eastern part of France, declared 
that the government weuld confine the reorganization 
of the army under the military law to a peace footing, 
for merely defensive purposes. 

The Republican Permanent Committee has presented 
to the Minister of the Interior an inquiry respecting a 
certain Bonapartist newspaper article, and the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of Gladstone’s pamphlet against Vati- 
canism. The Minister defended the government's 
course, and said that vigorous measures had been di- 
rected against the Bonapartist newspapers. He said | 
that he had received no request to authorize the sale of 
Gladstone's book, but he would not authorize the cir- 
culation of polemics against the Catholic faith. He 
explained that Gladstone’s publications were allowed 
to be sold in the shops, but not hawked about the 
streets. The Ministers have since, on examining the 
records, denied that the circulation of these pamphlets 
was ever forbidden in France. 


| into the mountains near Tremp, in Catalonia. 
| Carlos is said to have imprisoned some of his own 
| officers at Estella on suspicion of a plot against him. 


REVIEW. 


ITALY.—A case has recently occurred in Mantua 
which is of interest as showing how far liberty of con- 
science is legally recognized. A majority of the parish- 
ioners in a church having elected an Old Catholic 
priest as their curé, in oppositic n to the bishop, the lat- 
ter excommunicated the priest, and the question of the 
validity of the election was brought before a civil 
court. That tribunal’s decision regards the civil law 
as superior to the ecclesiastical, and while recognizing 
the Papal church as the State church, recognizes also 
the rights of those who prefer another organization ; it 
declares that the will of the majority in this case must 
be protected; that the Pope’s rules and decrees are 
void, and cannot touch the action of any parish, and 
that the curé is rightfully such according to the supreme 
law of Italy, and cannot be ousted by the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities. The privileges of the minority, how- 
ever, are also protected ; they have the right to occupy 
their old building for the purpose of worship at any 
time when the majority are not using it. 

GERMANY.—The London 7imes says that the sub- 


| scriptions raised throughout Germany to indemnify the 
| Prussian priests for the withdrawal of the State grants, 


amount to only $350,000, less than half the amount 
withdrawn, and therefore no probability appears of 
forming a sufficient fund for the purpose. 

A congress of German journalists opened at Bremen 
on the 21st. Resolutions were adopted asking imperial 


| legislation in behalf of the liberty of the press to pub- 
| lish truthful reports of public proceedings of law courts, 


and for the grant of immunity from disclosure of the 


| names of contributors. 


SWITZERLAND.—The National Council has passed 
resolutions for the suppression of convents and Sisters 
of Charity. 

SPAIN.—The Carlist leader, Dorregaray, it is re- 
ported from Madrid, unable to resist the royalist 


| forces in Catalonia, has been endeavoring to enter 


Arragon, in order to make his way to Navarre; but he 
has been defeated in the attempt, and forced to retreat 
Don 


TuRKEY.—The Russian, Austrian, and German am- 
bassadors at Constantinople have tendered to the Turk- 
ish government, on behalf of the powers which they 
represent, their friendly offices to endeavor to bring 
about a s-ttlement of the troubles in Herzegovina, and 
the offer is said to have been accepted. All the pow- 
ers are reported to have agreed in urging Servia and 
Montenegro to remain neutral, and in proposing to 
back this advice by force if necessary. The town of 
Trebigne, at the latest accounts, was still besieged by 
the insurgents. 

Russia.—On account of attacks upon Russian 
guards at Khokand, the Russian Gen. Kaufman is or- 
ganizing an expedition against that place. 

DomEsTic.—Recent accounts from Memphis, Tenn., 
show that the rapid decline of the flood in the Missis- 


| Sippi river has dispelled all fears of further damage to 


crups along its course. The amount of injury sustained 
cannot yet be accurately estimated. Some ,lanters 
whose cotton was overflowed believe that they may yet 
make two-thirds of a crop if the remainder of the sea- 
son prove favorable. The number of acres of corn in- 
jured is in excess of that of cotton. 

Horace Binney, a distinguished lawyer, the oldest 
member of the Pniladelphia bar, to which he was ad 
mitted in the year 1800, though fur many years past 
retired from the active practice of the profession, died 
in that city on the 12th inst., in his 96th year. With 
the exception of one term in the State Legislature, and 
one as Representative in Congress, he held no political 
positions, but his abilities and high personal character 


gave him a wide and beneficial influence. 





